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THE CAYE AT VARI 1 



DESCRIPTION, ACCOUNT OF EXCAVATION, AND 

HISTORY 



[Plates I, II] 

The cave of which the excavation is described in the follow- 
ing pages is situated about an hour's walk to the northeast of 
Vari, a village of some thirty houses close to the ancient deme 
of Anagyrus, in Attica. The cave is almost three hundred 
metres above the sea, and near the top of one of the southern 
spurs of Mount Hymettus. 

The various names that have been given to the elevation in 
which the cave lies are all of modern origin, and furnish no 
clue to any ancient appellation. Dodwell states that at the 

1 A full account of the excavation of the Cave at Vari is given in the first of 
the following six articles, and need not be recapitulated here. These facts, how- 
ever, should be stated : Mr. Weller supervised the actual work of excavation, 
and in this task was aided by Professor Dunham, Miss King, and Miss Thallon, 
the two ladies having been present not quite all the time. These three persons, 
together with Miss Baldwin and Mr. Bassett, have collaborated with Mr. Weller 
in the publication of the antiquities which were uncovered by the excavation. 
Mr. Weller, as general editor, has offered suggestions, and with the consent of 
the writers has made changes here and there mainly with a view to securing 
uniformity in the articles. In general, of course, each contributor is responsible 
for the matter printed above his name. 

Thanks are due to Professor E. D. Perry for his interest and financial aid, 
and to Professor Richardson for his counsel and encouragement, as well as to 
a number of friends who have assisted in preparing the material for publi- 
cation. — Ed. 
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time of his visit (1805) the hill was known as Rappsana — for 
what reason he does not suggest. Some of the present vil- 
lagers at Vari declared that until recently the name had been 
Kapsala l (fcayjrdXa for /cavaogvXa, firewood), because of the fuel 
there collected, but that now the name ^infjXaiov is given to 
the hill as well as to the cave. As a matter of fact, the peak, 
while somewhat more isolated than a few of the others, may be 
said to be so thoroughly a part of a group of foothills as hardly 
to deserve a distinct name. 

The rock of which these hills are almost wholly composed is 
a gray limestone, nearly, sometimes quite, crystalline in char- 
acter. There are numerous other caves in the vicinity, one or 
two being larger than the one here described, but none of the 
others seem fitted by nature or art for human occupation. 

Our cave was rediscovered in modern times by Chandler, 
who made a tour through Attica in 1765, and who has given 
us an extended account of his observations. Since his visit, 
the same general appearance seems to have been preserved up 
to the time of our excavation. The other important accounts 
given by visitors to the cave are enumerated below. 2 

Without the aid of a guide, the stranger finds it difficult to 
discover the mouth of the cave. There is nothing to mark the 
spot, and one might easily pass even now (though at present 
the heap of earth below the entrance attracts the attention) 
within a score of metres and not know of its existence. 

The opening (Fig. 1, and the dotted line near the bottom of 

1 Can Dodwell have misunderstood the name that the " Calogeros " gave him? 

2 Chandler, Travels in Greece, II, chap. 32 ; visited the cave in 1765. Dod- 
well, Tour through Greece, I, pp. 550 ff. ; visited the cave in 1805. Words- 
worth, Athens and Attica, chap. 25 ; visited the cave in 1832. Leake, The Demi 
of Attica (2d ed.), pp. 56 ff. Aldenhoven, Itineraire Descriptif de VAttique et 
du Peloponnese, p. 55. Ross, Griechische K'onigs-Reisen, II, pp. 74 ff. Brough- 
ton, Travels in Albania, I, pp. 354 ff. Vischer, Erinnerungen aus Griechen- 
land, pp. 59 ff. Welcker, Tagebuch einer Griechischen Reise, I, pp. 146 f. 
Felton, Familiar Letters from Europe, pp. 366 ff. Stenersen, En Reise i Graek- 
enland, pp. 184 ff. Curtius und Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, Bl. viii, 1 and 2. 
Milchhofer, in Curtius und Kaupert, Karten von Attika, Text, Heft III- VI, pp. 
16 f. Roscher, Lexikon der Griechischen und R'omischer Mythologie, III, p. 531. 
The various Guide Books to Greece. 
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Figure 1. — The Cave at Vari : Entrance. 



Plate I) descends vertically in the gently sloping surface 
of the mountain. Its greatest length is less than four metres ; 
its greatest breadth is but two metres. Thrusting its topmost 
branches above the opening rises a small fig tree, which must 
be the same or a lineal descendant of the one mentioned by 
Chandler nearly a 
century and a half 
ago. Its roots are 
four or five metres 
below the surface of 
the mountain in shal- 
low earth on the first 
landing place. 

Clinging partly to 
the branches of the 
fig tree, partly to the 
rock, one descends 
over the dozen or so 
of broken steps, rudely cut in the ridge at the western end of 
the opening, down to the landing just mentioned (p in Plate I). 
From here, as the eyes become accustomed to the dim light, it is 
possible to see down into either of the two rooms of the cave, 
which are separated by a massive rock partition. Here one 
may decipher two inscriptions which he saw from above. From 
the first (p. 299 and it in Plate I) we learn that one " Arche- 
demus, the Therean, a nympholept, at the Nymphs' counsel 
wrought out the cave." The second (p. 299 and <j> in Plate I) 
in larger letters repeats in the Doric dialect the legend, " Arche- 
damus the Therean." What Archedemus really did will become 
evident as we go on. 

From this point the floor of the cave slopes away rapidly in 
both rooms to the inner end. The contour lines in Plate I, 
the sections in Plate II, and the accompanying photographs 
show accurately the degree of declination. Leaving the posi- 
tion on the landing, one descends, at first abruptly, by the 
ancient stairs to a position at the upper side of the larger 
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room. Here the light from the entrance is still sufficient to 
allow of the examination of various objects of interest. Imme- 
diately to the left (a in Plate I) is the largest shrine of the 
cave. It is dedicated to Pan, as we learn from the inscription 
beneath it (p. 295), and is in form a rough imitation of the 
fagade of a temple. 1 

Its general shape may be seen near the centre of the interior 
view shown in Figure 2, where the inscription may also be read. 




Figure 2. — Interior View after the Excavation. 



As nearly as we could determine, the relief representing a 
youthful Pan (p. 310 and Plate IX) fitted in the niche at the 
back of the shrine, while other reliefs were no doubt set up on 
either side of this. It is worth noting that the bottom of the 
marble relief of Plate III fitted reasonably well into the fur- 

1 Dimensions: total width, 1.08 m. ; depth from front edge to back wall, 
0.21 m. (av.) ; height to horizontal cornice, 0.71 m. ; total height to top of 
gable, 1.13 m. (top broken) ; total depth to back of curved niche, 0.36 in. ; 
width of curved niche, 0.38 m. (av.) ; furrow in floor, left side, 0.44 m. by 
0.07 m. (av.). 
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row in the floor of the shrine, though it is not certain that here 
was its original position. 

At the right (8 in Plate I) is a less elaborate but somewhat 
similar niche, 1 which also may have held reliefs or other votive 
offerings. One of the steps in the flight running from here 
nearly to the bottom of the cave is cut in the very floor of the 
niche itself. Here, too, is an interesting imitation of a pedi- 
ment, with cornice in relief. 

At the apex is an acroterium in the form of a theta (with point) 
(Fig. 3). This, in fact, seems to be the location of the illegi- 
ble inscription mentioned by 
Dodwell (op. cit., p. 555). 
The back wall of the niche 
is horizontally divided some- 
what more than halfway up, 
and a slight change of level 
is made. This and the slope 
of the back make the exact 
use of the shrine a matter of 
doubt. 

More interesting than 
either of these niches is the 
headless seated figure hewn 

from the solid rock just beyond the main shrine (p in Plate I 
and Figs. 2 and 4). This figure has been frequently described, 
with various- conjectures as to its identity, which even after the 
excavation must remain in dispute. The head was made sepa- 
rate from the body, probably of some nobler material (marble 
or bronze) than the rest of the figure. The mortise by which 
it was fastened to the body is clearly discernible. 

The figure is a little less than life-size and very crudely 
wrought. The proportions are incorrect, the body being too 




Figure 3. — Steps Descending into 
the Larger Room. Niche with 
Pediment and Acroterium. 



1 Dimensions : total width, 1.26 m. ; height to horizontal cornice, 1.12 m. ; 
height of deepened portion below cornice, 0.38 m. (only apparent at sides); width 
of cornice, 0.10 m. ; height of pediment, 0.23 m. (inside) ; width of platform or 
floor, 0.52 m. ; length of step in platform, 0.42 m. ; width, 0.38 m. ; depth, 0.19 m. 
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small for the long legs, while the arms are ungainly and con- 
fused with the arms of the chair. The forearms originally 
projected and have been broken off. The feet stand close 
together, and are pointed straight toward the front. The figure 
is now too mutilated to let one be sure whether they were shod 
or even whether they were modelled in detail. Nor is any 

certain indication of 
sex remaining. Ex- 
crescences on the 
upper breast are per- 
haps the ends of locks 
of hair, and may indi- 
cate the femininity of 
the statue. An un- 
successful attempt is 
made to show the 
folds of the gown 
which fall over the 
knees, a shallow per- 
pendicular furrow be- 
tween the lower legs 
marking slightly their 
individuality. 

The Opovos on 
which the figure sits, 
and of which it is at 
the same time a part, 
is made somewhat elaborately. The sides are panelled; the 
seat is cut under deeply ; the back rises above the shoulders 
of the figure, and has a projecting strip on the end of the cross- 
bar. The whole rests on a platform which helps to give it a 
commanding position. 

The identification of the figure has proved very puzzling. 
As has been said, the needful data are mostly wanting. Most 
visitors have assumed it to be feminine. Chandler's conjecture 
that it is Isis, the " Egyptian Ceres," has deservedly received 




Figure 4. — Seated Figure hewn in the Rock. 
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little favor. Ross saw in it the Greek Demeter. Milehhofer 
in the Karten von Attika calls it " Rhea (?)," and perhaps the 
most generally received interpretation is the one given by him 
in another article * that it is the figure of Cybele. In confir- 
mation of this view he calls attention to the lion's head found 
in another part of the cave (f in Plate I). No external tes- 
timony has been found to any of these identifications. Abso- 
lute certainty is therefore impossible, and it is useless to 
multiply conjectures, though one might suggest other divini- 
ties or even Archedemus (p. 272 : so Broughton, Z.<?., and others). 

Just beyond and a little higher than this seated figure is a 
curious rock-hewn object (7 in Plate I and Figs. 2 and 4), 
omphalos-like in shape and resting on an elevated base. It is 
larger than the seated figure, and the top shows signs of a 
horizontal breakage which has deprived us of the upper por- 
tion. Below the present summit is a series of corrugated ele- 
vations resembling locks of hair and going quite around the 
free sides. At the bottom of the omphalos, on the side nearest 
to the seated figure, is a low elevation in the form /^. Other 
than these the surface shows no cuttings save those that have 
produced the ovoidal form. The nature of the figure is prob- 
lematical. What has already been said proves that Chandler's 
conjecture of an ithy phallus is impossible, even had it not been 
antecedently unlikely. The clue to its true identity probably 
lies in the markings above mentioned. The hairlike ridges 
near the summit were actually intended to represent hair, and 
what is lost is a head with beard or flowing locks or both. 
The prominence on the side is ithyphallic. The omphalos 
becomes, then, a schematic torso in a form remotely like that 
of a herm, though perhaps Pan rather than Hermes is the 
god represented. This appears to be the view taken by some 
earlier travellers mentioned by Vischer (7.e., p. 60). 

Behind these two figures, and starting from the back of the 
Opovos, is a steep and irregular bank of shelves. They seem 
to have been receptacles for small avaOrj^iara rather than for 

1 Ath. Mitth. V (1880), p. 217 ; cf. Roscher, op. cit., 40ste Lieferung, p. 531, 9). 
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ascent. In the lowest is a mortise, apparently for the reception 
of the tenon of a marble relief (cf. Plates III-V). 

Above these shelves is another niche with the inscription 
Uavos (p. 295 and ? in Plate I) beside it,, the easier approach 
to which is from the entrance landing. So far as can be judged 
from measurements, none of our reliefs fitted there. 

Descending the steps toward the bottom of the cave, one 
comes to another shrine (e in Plate I and Figs. 5 and 6). 
This, too, is hewn from the living rock. It has two levels, 




Figure 5. — Figure of Archedemus and Shrine of Apollo Hersus. 

each being divided into two parts by a low partition. 1 In the 
floor of the upper niche are two D-formed concavities, perhaps 
designed for holding libations or small votive gifts. The lower 
divisions lack these receptacles, but may have had fitted into 
them two similarly concave stones of a different material which 
were uncovered, though the one of these which is intact does 
not fit very accurately. The drip at this portion of the cave is 
almost constant in wet weather, and one is led to think that 
the two small holes seen at the left of the upper level, together 

1 Dimensions : upper level, width, 0.80 m. ; depth, 0.35 m. (broken in front) ; 
height of back, 0.19 m. ; diameter of left hole, 0.13 m. ; right, 0.19 m. by 0.11 m. ; 
lower level, width of left section, 0.41 m. ; right, 0.35 m. (broken in front). 
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with their mates on the opposite side, assisted in supporting a 
roof or other covering. It is possible that the two fragments 
of small fluted columns found in the excavation served for this 
purpose (or they may have been pedestals for statuettes or the 
like ; no place could be found where they precisely fit). Un- 
fortunately this shrine has suffered serious mutilation within 
the last few years, and a valuable inscription has been lost. 
The former position of this inscription is shown in the accom- 
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Figure 6. — Figure of Archedemus and Shrine of Apollo Hersus. 
(From Curtius und Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, Bl. viii, 2.) 

panying reproduction of a drawing (Fig. 6), published in Cur- 
tius und Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, 1 which at the same time 
gives the most authentic reading, ' AiroWavos "Eparov, "Of 
Apollo Hersus" (p. 296). No other indication of Apollo-wor- 
ship has been found in the cave. 

Next to this shrine is one of the most interesting features of 
the cave — the image of a man cut in low relief in the side 
wall (X in Plate I and Figs. 5 and 6). The figure is that of 

1 Bl. viii, 2 ; also in Th. Schreiber, Kulturhist. Bilderatlas, I ; Alterthum, 
Taf. viii, 5 ; and in Blumner, Tech. u. Term, der Gewerbe u. Kunste bei Gr. u. 
Bom. , fig. 25. 
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a stonecutter bearing the tools of his craft, the hammer or pick, 
and the square. The word Archedemus, cut twice in the back- 
ground before his face (p. 299), seems to be his name. The 
figure is a . little above natural size 1 and is dressed in an 
exornis. It is mostly in one plane, and the workmanship is so 
crude and ineffective as to be ludicrous, though the artist, if he 
may be so termed, has apparently done his best to impart a 
lifelike aspect to his creation. The head of the figure is set 
back on the right shoulder, and is in profile and facing the 
entrance. The skull is much too wide for its height, and pro- 
jects in front of the neck rather than rests upon it. The 
sculptor has succeeded, however, in bringing the head over the 
centre of the body, bad as is his system of articulation. Nose 
and forehead are run together into a balcony -like projection 
over the lower face. The eye is full front, and is set in the 
very middle of this projection, well down toward the region of 
the nostrils. The ear is but slightly indicated, at least in the 
portion intact. The mouth is a straight groove, starting from 
the lower angle of the nose. Arms and shoulders are much 
deformed. The right arm is attached to a protuberance from 
the body, rather than to the body, and the forearm is too long 
for the upper arm. On the left side an attempt to indicate the 
conformation of the shoulder and the swelling of the deltoid 
muscle has lowered the attachment of the arm, which is con- 
siderably smaller than the right, while this time the ratio of 
the lengths of the upper and lower arms is reversed. No 
further modelling of the muscles is attempted, but the fingers 
of the right hand are roughly indicated by two intersecting 
grooves. The cross on the right shoulder has as yet found no 
explanation; it may even be of Christian origin. The feet 
are large, ungainly, and directed away from the entrance. The 
sculptor has tried to give them the appearance of motion, but 

1 Dimensions : vertical height, 1.81 m., but figure slopes back nearly a metre 
from the vertical; total width of head, 0.33 m. ; across shoulders, 0.565 m. ; 
across skirt at bottom (8 folds), 0.72 m. ; square, horizontal arm, 0.55 m. ; 
vertical arm, 0.42 m. ; hammer, handle, 0.512 m. by 0.09 m. ; head, 0.39 m. by 
0.115 m. 
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has not had the courage to cut away the block from beneath 
the uplifted foot. One cannot surely distinguish which foot is 
right, which left. At the waist a transverse groove marks the 
girdle, below which drop the stiff folds of the fustanella-like 
skirt to the region of the knees. 

The tools which the man bears are portrayed with some 
clearness. 1 In the right hand is a sharp pick, such as the one 
with which much of the cutting in the cave was made. (The 
background of this relief manifests clear evidence of pick- 
dressing.) Owing to a break in the stone near the angle of 
the square which he holds in his left hand, this instrument has 
been taken to be a chisel-pick, 2 with which the workman is hew- 
ing away something near the shrine. This view, however, does 
not give an adequate explanation of the vertical branch of 
what is here called the square, and is finally excluded by the 
consideration that the other tool is a pick, not a mallet. The 
upper part of the man's body does indeed appear somewhat as 
if he were driving on a chisel, but most of this posture is due 
to the sculptor's inexperience. The position of the legs makes 
it certain that the artist meant the ensemble to be merely the 
form of a man walking along and carrying his tools, one in 
either hand. 

A smaller but perhaps important shrine lies directly across 
this part of the cave. It consists of two simple shelves cut in 
the sloping rock of the floor, in the position shown in the 
drawing (y in Plate I). Why this spot was chosen does not 
appear until we observe that the upper cutting is just at the 
outlet of a natural channel, which is now always dry, but which 
once must have had flowing water. Whether or not this water 
was caught in a reservoir is not clear, though the presence of 
an overflow channel leading to the lower shelf favors this infer- 
ence. At any rate, the natural chasm in the rock may well 
have been regarded as the veritable retreat of the nymphs, and 
so a shrine have been dedicated here in their honor. So 
steep is the floor of the cave below this spot that it is almost 

1 Cf. Bliimner, op. cit., Ill, p. 217. 2 Cf. Wordsworth, op. cit., p. 193. 
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Figure 7. — Portion of the Wall Uncovered. 
A view is also given into the small side cave (p. 279). 



impossible to stand upon it. For this reason apparently the 
wall which we uncovered (77 in Plate I ; cf. Fig. 7) was built. 
It leads from near the bottom of the entrance steps across the 
cave, furnishing a level walk and a fairly large platform below 
this shrine. The theory thus advanced is favored by the pres- 
ence of a curious 
backing of the wall 
at this level by means 
of a thin layer of the 
crushed and disin- 
tegrated crystalline 
stone found in the 
cave. With this sub- 
stance every inter- 
stice behind and upon 
the upper stratum 
of the northern half of 
the wall, was filled, 
and if the same material was originally strewn over the whole 
pathway, it must have made an attractive and substantial walk. 
The passage from the larger into the smaller room of the 
cave is over the threshold (6 in Plate I), cut between the 
dividing mass of rock on the right and the partial partition 
(about 2 m. high) on the left. Near this doorway the floors 
of the two rooms are on about the same level. This smaller 
room receives far less light from the entrance than the other 
and is always dark. The shepherds who visit the cave for 
water kindle fires with a bunch of wild thyme, and the smoke 
from such fires has blackened the sides and ceiling. 

The water just mentioned is dipped from the spring (* in 
Plate I) in the lowest part of this room. The spring is about 
a metre in diameter, and half a metre deep. Though the cave 
is so near the summit of the mountain, the spring does not run 
dry. Usually it is cool and potable, but at the time of a visit 
in June it was brackish and thronged with mosquito larvae. 
Among the people of Vari it has the fame of possessing medici- 
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nal properties (" KaOapriKo "), but in all probability it contains 
no other mineral ingredients than the carbonated water usual 
in such caverns, though Glauber's salts are said to be some- 
times held in solution in subterranean waters. Unfortunately 
the water in the cave has not been analyzed. 

The stalactitic formation in this section of the cave (Fig. 9) 
is more perfect than in the larger room, where the walls have 
been partially smoothed and the stalactites broken away. In- 
deed, we are told by Dodwell 1 that M. Fauvel, French consul 
at Athens, carried off some of the stalactitic material, " but it 
was found to be of a friable quality and unable to resist the 
sculptor's chisel." 

The nature of a rectangular pit halfway up this room (/x in 
Plate I) was not discovered until after the excavation 
(p. 282). 

A little farther toward the entrance a very illegible inscrip- 
tion is cut in the carelessly smoothed wall at about the height 
of the eye (o in Plate I). The surface is so irregular that it 
proved impossible to make a " squeeze," but an attempt to deci- 
pher the letters is reported in a later paper of this series (p. 296). 
Just above the floor-level, and almost beneath this inscription, is 
an apparently unimportant niche roughly hewn in the side wall. 
It may, however, have some connection with the inscription. 

Directly across the room from these is yet another niche 
(y in Plate I) similar to one of Pan previously mentioned 
(p. 270). It contains a D-formed receptacle in its floor like 
those before described. A careful examination of its sides dis- 
covered what has not been noted heretofore, the back portion 
of a head, presumably feminine — to judge from its flowing hair. 
(For location see blackened spot at v in Plate I.) Not 
enough is preserved to allow a study of its features, but the 
knowledge of its presence is valuable. Underneath the niche 
is cut the word XdpLros (for the last letter see p. 295). The 
singular number of the word seemed strange at first, but the 
discovery of this head explains its presence, the inscription 

1 Op. tit., I, p. 552. 
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having been cut without doubt after the carving of the head, 
which very likely was the amplification of some natural pro- 
tuberance of the rock. 

A few steps farther is another projection of the rock, a metre 
or so above the floor, this time wrought into the form of a 
lion's head (£ in Plate 1). This was mentioned in connection 
with the " Cybele " statue of the large room. Time has treated 
it so harshly that it is almost unrecognizable except for the 
conventional rolls of hair behind the ears, and for the general 
outline of the face. 

With this the circuit is completed, and one stands again on 
the landing, looking out from the entrance. Before leaving 
the description, however, a word may be said with regard to the 
sectional drawings in Plate II. The first is made along the 
line AA f of the plan of Plate I, passing by the side of 
the seated figure, which is shown in perspective. The other 
is made along the line BB\ and reveals the depth of the cave 
below the surface of the mountain, the relative levels of the 
two rooms near the entrance, the end of the rock partition 
dividing the cave, and the wall crossing near its bottom. The 
shaded portions above the sloping floor in each section show 
the earth removed in course of the excavation. 

The impression made upon the visitor by the cave and its 
simple sanctuaries is very profound. Many expressions of it 
might be cited, and it may conduce to a better understanding 
of the environment to read Ross's appreciatory comment. 1 " Ich 
kenne," he says, "in ganz Griechenland, von neueroffneten 
Grabern abgesehen, keinen Ort, wenigstens kein Heiligthum, 
wo sich der heutige Beschauer so unmittelbar mit dem Alter- 
thum in Beruhrung gesezt empfindet wie hier. Seit drittehalb- 
tausend Jahren ist Alles in dem alten Zustande geblieben : der 
Fels, seine Reliefs, und Inschriften sind unverandert, es fehlen 
nur die frischen Kranze, der Opferduft, und die Gebete und 
Gesange der Opfernden um uns ganz in das Leben des alten 
Cultus zuruckzuversetzen." 

1 Op. cit., p. 76. 
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It is to a remark of Milchhofer, 1 coupled with the personal 
impression gained upon a visit to the cave, that the decision to 
attempt the excavation was due. 2 

The work was begun at the close of the rainy season, 
February 20, 1901, and continued until March 1. Ten men 
were employe.d in the work — all that could be used to advan- 
tage. The fact that the work was under ground limited our 
operations within set boundaries, and at the same time inter- 
posed a number of difficulties. It was impracticable to con- 
vey to a spot so far from Athens and so high up the 
mountain the windlass which was desired, even if such appa- 
ratus had been easy to procure. This lack forced us to have 
the earth drawn from the cave by hand ropes in baskets through 
a narrow space in the opening. An artificial source of light 
had to be used for most of the work. All the earth that was 
removed was carefully examined within and without the cave, 
while that which had to be left inside was inspected repeatedly 
before it went to the dump. The same exigencies of light 
rendered it difficult to secure satisfactory photographs of the 
interior, and those presented with this article were taken by 
"flashlight." 

The work was begun just in front of the seated figure 
(pp. 267 ff.) without much notion of what depth of earth would 
be found, but with some expectation that here it would be 
greatest, this region being near the entrance whence the earth 
seemed likely to have fallen. Such anticipation proved to be 
unfounded, for the depth was but a quarter of a metre, and 
increased from here to the bottom of the cave. 

The earth first moved was of comparatively recent deposit, 
and contained no antiquities. Three and a half metres in front 
of the statue, however, a number of red-figured vase fragments 
were uncovered, together with one or two complete aryballi 

1 Karten von Attika : Text, I.e. "Weiter abwarts ist der Boden mit Schutt 
erftillt, welcher einer Durchsichtung wohl werth ware. 1 ' 

2 The expenses of the excavation were defrayed by Professor Perry, Professor 
Dunham, Miss King, and Miss Thallon. See Am. Journ. Arch., V (1901), Suppl., 
pp. 21 and 26 f. 
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and a small piece of a relief (the feet of the figures in relief 
No. I, Plate III). Here, too, as in other parts of the cave, 
a small number of bones of various animals — none human — 
were found. These were nowhere in heaps or in large quan- 
tities, and probably were for the most part brought into the 
cave in flesh used for sacrifice or food, or were the bones of 
animals that accidentally died in the interior. No further sig- 
nificance seems to attach to them. A score or so of goats' 
horns were scattered through the cave. While frequent signs 
of burned wood and small piles of ashes were observed, these 
were in no wise so placed as to hint at their time or at any 
special function. 

While the work was progressing near the entrance a trench 
was begun at the bottom of the cavern, where, after the re- 
moval of the first layer, consisting mostly of stones, the constant 
discoveries of potsherds and terra-cotta lamps soon made it 
evident that we had most to expect in this quarter. One of 
the earliest finds was the largest piece of No. VI of the marble 
reliefs (Plate VIII) which lay close to the surface of the soil. 

The trench from above was continued past the Archedemus- 
relief and joined with the trench below, the earth being drawn 
up and reexamined outside the cave. In this region no strati- 
fication was found. The soil was a dark loam, often charged 
with water, easy to dig but heavy to handle. In this numerous 
potsherds were found, a few statuettes, a few lamps, and a 
number of copper coins. These were completely intermingled, 
a basketful from one spot often containing representatives of 
several of these varieties in such a way that no chronological 
differentiation could be made. As soon as the trenches were 
connected, the whole force of workmen was set at work clearing 
the lower one where the depth was proving greater. At the 
northern end near the partition the soil was entirely without 
antiquities and the depth was not more than a metre. Toward 
the outer end, however, the finds were frequent. Pieces of 
marble, vases, statuettes, and many lamps were collected, the 
different kinds being mixed. 
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As the level was gradually lowered, at the extreme southern 
end we were surprised to find that the mouth of yet another 
room of unknown dimensions was being uncovered. The 
entrance of this had never been entirely closed, but the col- 
lected debris had kept it from observation. As soon as the 
space permitted, this room was entered, and upon the very 
surface of the heap of stones within, pieces of pottery, part of 
a relief, and the inscription No. 9 (p. 293) were found. The 
length of this room proved to be but five metres, yet as the 
amount of material to be removed appeared to be considerable, 
work here was postponed until the main trench was cleared. 
As this was gradually widened the men came upon the northern 
extremity of the wall already mentioned (p. 274). The work 
was then continued below this wall, which was of assistance in 
supporting the earth and stones above. 

In this region below the wall and before the mouth of the 
small room the only stratification was noticed (see Plate II, 
lower part of section JL). Even here the strata were not 
clearly defined, and, save in the two lowest, were only distin- 
guished by "the variation in the character of the finds. In the 
stratified region the upper and stony layer (Fig. 8) shaded off 
into a less rocky soil, the whole being — in front of the small 
room — ■ about 0.50 m. in depth. In this were great numbers of 
lamps — a single pull of the mattock often uncovering several — 
together with fragments of pottery of widely differing varieties, 
pieces of marble reliefs, and coins. Upon digging deeper it 
became evident that a stratum of an earlier period had been 
entered, whereupon the work in that stratum was stopped until 
the upper layer was cleared away, after which the " Hellenic 
layer " was removed. In this the objects found were uniform 
in kind, for the most part Greek vases and terra-cottas. The 
space they covered was that embraced between the wall and 
the west side of the cave; the depth was about 0.30 m., 
becoming thinner as it approached the northern end of the 
wall. Immediately below, a distinct demarcation was seen 
between this and the next level, which was of firmly packed 
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yellow earth resembling virgin soil, hard and difficult to pene- 
trate. This formed a level platform a little smaller than the 
area just defined, and about 0.25 m. thick. Beneath this was 
the lowest stratum, a mass of small stones a metre and less 
in thickness, 1 and with no intermingling of soil. Absolutely 
no antiquities were present in either of these lower layers, 
and so definite were the lines of demarcation that it is clear 




Figure 8. — Interior View as the Excavation was Beginning. 
One of the laborers' baskets is visible near the centre. 

that the work was in its original form as constructed by some 
occupants of the cave. A possible use for it is suggested on 
the next page. 

After this area was cleared, it was possible to continue the 
work in the small room. The stratification ceased at the en- 
trance ; indeed, there were some indications that it had been 
originally bounded by a curbing of stones. The objects found 
were mostly of Roman date, but with some Greek pottery and 
statuettes. The most important discoveries here were the 
fragments of the reliefs, which were more numerous than else- 
where. These with other stones were so closely packed to the 

1 This layer was thicker near the entrance to the small room than at the spot 
where section A in Plate II crosses. 
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ceiling that there can be no doubt of their having been thrown 
in, as into a refuse heap. 

Since so much earth had been found in the lower part of 
the cave, the question as to where it should be dumped had 
become serious. To have lifted out the mass of stones and 
earth with the inadequate apparatus at our command would 
have trebled the duration and cost of the excavation without 
any important gain. It was thought best therefore to leave in 
the cave much of the earth excavated below the wall. A stone 
enclosure was built (see dotted lines in Plates I and II), and 
into it the earth after repeated examination was thrown. 

The dirt that had been left just above the wall was now to 
be removed. The objects found here were of little value, and 
their mixed character continued as before. 1 The wall, contrary 
to what had been expected, was not a retaining wall and had 
little earth behind it (see Plate II), but followed the contour 
of the floor. From the structure of the wall (Fig. 7) no pre- 
cise judgment is possible as to its date. A portion of the north 
end was torn down for the purpose of examination ; the re- 
mainder was preserved intact. The photograph shows the 
spur projecting to the west. 

It is certain that there was some occupation of the cave prior 
to the building of the wall, for behind, and sometimes partly 
covered by it, were a number of shallow and crude niches in 
the steep floor. These may be supposed to have been in use, 
perhaps for votive offerings, when the earth platform below 
was constructed. This platform would have been a suitable 
place for the stately dance, possibly past the altar of Pan as 
portrayed in several of the reliefs. The darkness of the grotto 
with its flickering lights would have made such worship weird 
and impressive in the highest degree. At that time the 
" shrine of the nymphs," if it existed, must have been reached 
by climbing over the rocks ; later the path along the wall was 

1 The following are among the things taken from baskets filled here : a few 
fragments of terra-cotta lamps, a quantity of pieces of black-glazed pottery, han- 
dles of scyphi or cylixes, aryballi, etc., a moderate amount of coarse red ware. 
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built and the old niches abandoned. This was probably done 
toward the end of the Greek occupation. 

In the smaller division of the cave the depth of soil was 
everywhere very slight and no antiquities were discovered. 
The only evidence of human handiwork in the lower end of 
this room is a rude stairway (visible in Fig. 9) leading over 
the steepest part of the slope. The pit near the side of the 
room (p. 275), on being cleared, was seen to have been a cis- 
tern or reservoir. Vestiges of a plaster lining are extant, and 




Figure 9. — Interior of the Smaller Division of the Cave. 



an inlet drain is cut at one end. This pit was thought by 
Chandler to have contained the "garden" mentioned in one of 
the inscriptions (No. 17, p. 298), but doubtless — as its posi- 
tion in the darkness should attest — incorrectly. The signifi- 
cance of a square depression at the bottom, in whose centre is 
sunk a circular hollow, we could not ascertain. 

The antiquities discovered in the cave are of several different 
varieties — reliefs, coins, inscriptions, statuettes, vases, lamps. 
Their more detailed treatment is taken up in the following 
papers of this series. It is therefore unnecessary to enumerate 
or to comment upon them here. 
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The evidence being now in hand, an attempt may properly 
be made to sketch the history of the cave. From the character 
of the material, it will be manifest that relative and not absolute 
chronology is alone possible. 

The excavation failed to reveal prehistoric remains, which 
might have been expected, and which are often found in 
similar situations. 1 The occupation would seem therefore to 
bave begun during the historic period. 

The earliest artificial construction in the cave is undoubtedly 
the level area at the very bottom. Being below all the other 
strata, it must have been prior to them in time, though no 
exact date can possibly be assigned to it. It has already been 
described, and the total lack of antiquities in it has been 
remarked as well as the niches which were used in connection 
with it. It is not impossible that these remains were syn- 
chronous with one or both of the oldest inscriptions. The first 
of these is an unhewn triangular stone bearing the legend " Of 
Epicharides," and dating from about the beginning of the sixth 
century B.C. (No. 7, p. 292). The inscription is probably 
sepulchral, but was not found in situ. 

If the similarity to the Branchidae statues may offer a sug- 
gestion, we might assign as next in order of time the carving 
of the seated figure (pp. 267 ff.), that is, at about 550 B.C. But 
as we have seen, the crudeness of the work in question makes it 
difficult to have confidence in such an assumption. As in the 
case of the Archedemus relief, this may be the product of igno- 
rant and unskilled hands of a much later date. 

The date for the dedicatory inscription of AlVoXo?, " Scyron's 
son " (if the reading be correct ; see p. 293) may be set not 
much later than this, perhaps 475 B.C. Again we are left to 
guess the exact meaning of the inscription, and are unable 
to determine the nature of the object (roVSe) which was dedi- 
cated to the nymphs. The personality of all the individuals is 
utterly lost to us. 

From the comparative abundance of references to " Archede- 

1 E.g. in the cave at Miamu, Am. Jonrn Arch., 1897, pp. 287 ff. 
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mus the Therean," we are forced to believe that his time was 
the heyday of the earlier worship in the cave. We shall see 
that there are serious difficulties in the way of determining the 
date or dates of the inscriptions which bear his name (p. 300). 
Since the relief is not more easily dated, it is best to be content 
with indicating his floruit as 400 B.C. The material evidences 
of his work in the cave are the relief, the deeds detailed in the 
inscriptions, with perhaps the construction of the steps. These 
were very likely accompanied by a revival of the worship of 
the Nymphs. 

The fourth and third centuries are well represented by the 
excellent series of marble reliefs with their dedicatory inscrip- 
tions in the completed Ionic alphabet, as also by the numerous 
vases and statuettes. The closing relic of Hellenic habitation 
is the coin of Athens of the second century B.C. (p. 335). 

This brief resume is sufficient to make it apparent that there 
was a more or less continuous occupation of the cave for more 
than four hundred years — from about 600 B.C. to about 150 B.C. 
(The coin of Athens is to be dated 220-86 B.C., and the statu- 
ette of Pan, Plate X, 7, is also of this period.) It is with 
surprise, then, that we now encounter a break of four or five 
centuries. At least, we have no material that seems to have 
had its origin during this long period. If we may judge from 
the dating of the other coins, of which 147 were found in vari- 
ous parts of the cave (pp. 335-337), the next important occu- 
pation began at about the time of the reign of Constantine the 
Great (307-337 a.d.), while if mere numbers permit us to 
make an inference, the cave became a more popular resort dur- 
ing the time of his successor, Constantius II (337-361 a.d.), 
forty-six of whose coins are in our collection. From this time 
the cave seems to have been frequented continuously down to 
the reign of Arcadius (395-408 a.d.), coins having been found 
of most of the emperors who reigned during this period — 
Eastern and Western alike. This makes it patent that after 
the long time of abandonment, the cave began at the beginning 
of the fourth century of our era to be put to a new use — that 
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of a Christian shrine. Testimony to such occupation is found 
further in the large number of lamps (pp. 338-349), belonging 
almost exactly within the century just denned, a large part of 
them being of Christian manufacture, or at least adapted and 
stamped (with the chrismon) for Christian use. A small iron 
seal-ring bearing the image of the cross was also found. It seems 
not unlikely that the old votive offerings, the reliefs, the terra- 
cottas, the vases, etc., had remained up to this period compara- 
tively intact, and that this was the time of their demolition. 
Particularly in the case of the reliefs, we shall see that the 
breakage is entirely too thorough (p. 302) to permit the sup- 
position that it was accidental — especially when we recall that 
so many of the pieces were found in the " refuse heap " in the 
small room (p. 279). 

The cave was probably always the resort of poorer people. 
While some of the offerings bear evidence of painstaking care 
and enthusiastic worship, there are none of real intrinsic worth. 

There remains one question to which it is hard to give a sat- 
isfactory answer. How can so large a quantity of earth have 
found its way into the cave ? One would be inclined at first 
thought to say that, in the course of the fifteen centuries since 
the end of the active use of the cave, the earth had fallen in 
through the opening and washed down over the floor. This 
cannot have been the case to any considerable extent. Had 
the earth entered in this manner, a large part of it must have 
fallen directly into the smaller division, which, as we have seen, 
was almost empty, while what fell into the larger room must 
have remained in greater quantity near the entrance, where in 
fact the depth was least. Furthermore, the surface of the 
mountain above the mouth of the cave is of bare rock (Figs. 1 
and 10), and probably was in antiquity. Finally, we must 
remember the thorough commingling of the various finds and 
the character of the " refuse heap " in the side room. In view 
of these facts it is necessary to conclude that the earth was 
conveyed into the cave by human agencies. When, why, and 
whence this was done are matters for conjecture. The follow- 
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Figure 10.- 



ing is suggested as a partial explanation. Upon the wall which 
crosses the cave we found a number of more carelessly placed 
stones, furnishing some evidence of a later Christian addition, 
raising its height to an unknown extent. This may constitute 

the remains of an 
attempt to build 
up the wall into a 
real terrace wall, 
behind which 
earth and stones 
were thrown in 
order to create a 
level space in the 
upper part of 
the room. The 
accidental or in- 
tentional over- 
turning of this 
upper wall and 
platform would in part account for the quantity of earth and 
debris at the bottom of the room, as well as for the other 
phenomena mentioned. 

There seems to be no ancient literary mention of the cave. 
Some (as Chandler, Z.e., p. 167) have tried to see such a refer- 
ence in Strabo IX, 398 : irepl he 3 AvdcfrXvaTov iaTt /cal to liavelov 
/cat to tyjs KoXmSo? 'A<f>pohiT7]5 lepov, kt\. This, however, is 
very doubtful. Anaphlystus is located with much certainty 
near the southernmost point of Attica, 1 and not far from it is 
the large cave on Mt. Elymbo which appears to have kept a 
distinct trace of the old name in the modern appellation for its 
eastern peak, Pani. 2 Since Strabo also mentions so distant an 
object as the temple at Colias (whether Colias be at Phalerum 
or at "Ayios Koo-fias ; cf. Frazer, Pausanias, II, 35 f., V, 478) 

iLoper, Ath. MUth., XVII (1892), p. 331; Milchhofer in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real- Ency cl,, s.v. 

2 See Leake, op. cit n p. 61 ; Vischer, op. cit., p. 68 ; Boss, op. cit,, p. 77 ; etc. 



■ Group of Laborers near the Entrance 
to the Cave. 
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as near Anaphlystus, it may be that his Paneion is this one 
at Vari. 

But of far more interest to us is the inference which would 
connect Plato with our cave, as first suggested by Curtius. 
This conclusion is based on the testimony of Aelian and Olym- 
piodorus, whose words are as follows : Aelian, Varia Historia, 
10, 21 : on tov TlXdrcova rj TTepiKTiovr) efyepev iv rah ay/cdXacs, 
dvovTOS 8e tov 'Apiarcovos iv 'TfJLrjrrS) tcm? Movaats rj rah Nu/i- 
<j>ai$, 4)t fiev 7rpo5 rr)v lepovpylav rjaav, rj 8e /caretcXtve TlXdrcova iv 
rats ttXtjctlov /Jbvpivacs hacreiai^ ovcracs teal irvKvah ' fcadevSovrc Se 
icrfibs fieXirrcov iv rocs ^eiXeatv avrov fcadicraaac vtttjSov, rr)v tov 
TlXdrcovos ebyXcorriav fiavrevofjievcu ivrevdev. Olympiodorus, Vita 
Platonis, p. 1 : tov TlXdrcova XaySoWe? ol yovels rededcaatv iv rS> 
"TfirjTTco fiovXofievoc virep airov rocs itcel deols TTavl /cal ' AttoXXcovc 
teal Nu/i^>ai? Ova at. The sum of what these passages — which 
are late and derived from a source of unknown authenticity — 
relate is, that the infant Plato was once carried by his parents, 
Aristo and Perictione, to some spot on Hymettus, and that 
sacrifices were there performed in the young Plato's behalf to 
Pan and Apollo and the Muses and the Nymphs ; that while 
the religious ceremonies were in progress Perictione placed the 
child in some myrtle thickets near at hand, where a swarm 
of bees rested on and hummed about his lips, prophesying his 
future mellifluence. 

From this statement it is certainly too bold to assert with 
Curtius (Atlas von Athen, LcJ) that Olympiodorus says, that 
Plato " zu einer Grotte des Hymettus getragen sei," no cave 
being mentioned by either Olympiodorus or Aelian. We have 
seen that in the cave at Vari, Pan, Apollo, the Nymphs, and 
Graces were the chief of the divinities honored. The fact that 
this list is so nearly identical with the combined list of Aelian 
and Olympiodorus, and that no other spot on Hymettus is 
known to have been sacred to these gods, composes the basis 
for assuming that the action of this most interesting scene took 
place — if indeed it did take place, wholly or in part — at our 
cave. Obviously, the evidence is too frail to permit us to esti- 
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mate with certainty its value. Yet one has pleasure in subscrib- 
ing — with one modification — to Curtius's further comment, 
" So lange also nicht eine zweite Athen benachbarte Hymet- 
tosgrotte [he might more exactly have said Hymettosort] 
gef unden ist, wo dieselben Gottesdienste bezeugt werden, 
durfen wir immer zuerst an die Grotte bei Vari denken." 

Charles Heald Weller. 

New Haven. 
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